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VERY work of art propoſes for its end either 
utility, or along with utility, the raiſing certain 
pleaſing ſentiments in the human mind. Works, 

which propoſe the laſt end for their aim, have moſt dig- 
nity in them; and therefore the arts, by which they are 
produced, have a higher appellation. When we ſpeak of 
an art, in which mere utility is intended, we term it a 
mechanical art; when we ſpeak of an art, which joins 
utility to pleaſure, we call it one of the fine arts. 


The art of laying out gardens has within a little more : "Ui 
than a hundred years in Europe, and within a much leſs | "Bl 


time in Great Britain, ſtarted up from being one of the <4 4 
former, to be one of the latter ſpecies of theſe arts. In 23! 
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all ages men have known the uſe of fruits, flowers, and 


Herbs for the pleafure of the ſenſes: it is almoſt only 


- in our age, that they have introduced into Gardens one 


half of the pleaſing objects of art and nature for the en- 


tertainment of the imagination. 


As one of the ends of all the fine arts conſiſts in raiſing 
certain pleaſing ſentiments in the human mind; fo it 
ſeems to be an eſſential requiſite of theſe ſentiments, 
that they ſhould not only have each of them ſomething 
preciſe and characteriſtical; but that they ſhould have 
likewiſe ſome common alliance among themſelves. The 
firſt bar of a piece of muſic, the firſt row of pillars in 
a houſe, or the firſt movement of a dance, all determine 
the particular cadence, elevation or meaſure, of the dif- 
ferent wholes, of which each makes a part. 


In this reſpect the art of laying out Gardens has not 
as yet arrived at the ſame degree of taſte, to which ſome 
of the other arts have. Many Gardens contain a diſ- 
poſition of grounds and an aſſemblage of objects, which 
create many pleaſing ſentiments in the mind; but it has 
ſcarce been the aim of any Gardener to raiſe a train of 
preciſe: characteriſtical ſentiments Pon the view of dif- 
ferent diſpoſitions of grounds. 


| There frem in nature to be four different diſpoſi- 


tions 


\ 
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tions of grounds diſtin& from each other; and which 
create diſtinct and ſeparate ſentiments, 


I. The firſt fituation is that of a high-land country; 


conſiſting of great and ſteep mountains, rocks, lakes, | 


impetuous rivers, &c. Such a place is Inverary. 


The ſentiment, which a fituation like this creates in 


the breaſt of a beholder, is obviouſly, and every one 
feels it, that of grandeur. 


2. The next is what one may call a romantic diſ- 
poſition of grounds, conſiſting of ſunk vallies, woods 
hanging over them, ſmooth rivers, the banks ſteep but 
acceſſible, and the rocks appearing high, not ſo much 
from their own height, as from the trees which crown, 
and the wild birds which are continually hovering over 
them, Such a ſituation is generally deſtitute of proſpect; 
but then in return, both the whole and the parts of it 
being preciſely marked, give the fame room to the ima- 
gination of the gardener, that they give to the landſkip- 
painter. Places like this we have on the banks of many 
of our ſmall rivers in the low countries of Scotland. 


The ſentiment, which ſuch a fituation ſeems to flatter, 


is that of compoſure of mind; and perhaps even of 
melancholy. | 
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3. A third diſpoſition is that of grounds, running by 
gentle falls and riſings eaſily into each other. In fituations 
of this kind are placed many of the Engliſh modern 
Gardens: and particularly, thoſe, which Kent delighted 
in laying out. Such a ſituation, as it is generally attended 
with great verdure, cultivation and populouſneſs, natu- 
rally creates in the mind that ſentiment of chearfulneſs, 
Which ſociety and action are apt to create. 


2 


4. The laſt ſituation is that of a dead flat. A ſituation 
of this laſt kind may, from its verdure, or from its extent, 
or from its contraſt with other grounds, that ſurround it, 
create ſome particular ſentiment ; but merely conſidered 
in itſelf, it appears to create little or none. 


Nature not only creates theſe different ſentiments upon 
the view of theſe different ſituations, but alſo creates a 
love and attachment for one or other of them, according 
to the different tempers of men. A man who is fond- 
of great projects, or great exploits, or who has an high 
regard for the ſplendor of his anceſtors, will love the firſt 
fituation. The ancient nobility and gentry of Wales 
and Scotland are obſerved to be fond, beyond the reſt of 
mankind, of their ſeats. A man in misfortunes will na- 
turally retire to the ſecond ſituation : and for this reaſon 
many of the convents abroad are obſerved to be built in 
fuch places. A chearful, ay temper will naturally love the 
third. 
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third. And a perſon of no taſte or feeling will as readily _ 
be pleaſed with the ſameneſs, and (if I may uſe the W 
expreſſion) the unintereſtedneſs of the laſt ſituation. 
The phlegm of a citizen is as much ſeen in cutting 
down the pleaſing inequalities of ground, and throwing 
_ his whole garden into the dead flat of a bowling-green ; 
as the love of art, and ſhow, and expence of Loyis the 
XIV. is to be ſeen in the unnatural wonders of 


vl - Verſailles. 


Now as nature has created theſe ſentiments upon 
the view of theſe fituations ; and farther, has created a 
love in different tempers for one or other of them; it 
ſhould appear to be the perfection of art, to ſecond theſe 
her operations. For theſe reaſons the natural objects muſt 
be heightened in ſuch a manner, as to mark more diſ- 
tinctly the peculiar genius of the fituation, where it has 
one; and next, the artificial objects muſt be ſuch, as 
create ſentiments fimilar to thoſe. which are created 


1 by it. 


This laſt rule admits only of this one exception; that 
when the ſentiment, created by the natural ſituation, is | 
not agreeable in itſelf, the aim of the objects, brought 
into it, ought to be to ſoften and temper the ſentiment. 
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The objects, either artificial or natural, which enter 
into the compoſition of a Garden, are chiefly four; 
buildings, grounds, water, - and planting. 


Let us now obſerve of what uſe theſe inſtruments 
may be made, according to the four capital fituations in 
nature. | 
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HE flenderneſs of an Tonic or Corinthian pillar, 

placed at the fide of a vaſt mountain, would create 
a ridiculous compariſon : and therefore in a high-land 
ſituation the principal houſe ſhould be in the form of a 
caſtle. The elegance and fineneſs of execution, belong- 
ing to the Grecian architecture, would be here totally 
miſplaced. If in that caſtle, added to the greatneſs and 
ſolid appearance of the main building, there ſhould ſhoot 
up in the middle a Gothic tower, pierced, and of hardy 
execution; a ſentiment, ſimilar to the ſentiment of ter- 
ror, added to that of grandeur, would ſtill more cor- 
reſpond to the natural genius of the place. The other 
buildings through the Garden ſhould correſpond to this 
one; they ſhould have that greatneſs and hardineſs in 
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them, which the Gothic architecture, above all others, 
gives. If a bridge is to be built, it ſhould conſiſt of one 
vaſt, bold arch, inſtead of two or three elegant ſmall 
ones: and if it has one or two ornaments, it ſhould have 
no more. The other buildings through the Garden 
ſhould in general be rather of the ſquare, than of the 
round form : this laſt form having in it too much of 
elegance and lightneſs. But as the ſameneſs of continual 
ſquares would tire; buildings conſiſting of many fides 
have not the elegance of the round, and yet, along with 
the ſolidity of the ſquare form, have a kind of magic 
appearance, that perhaps is more. correſponding to the 
nature of the ſentiment to be raiſed, than this laſt form 
itſelf. Ni 


Of the effect of theſe many- ſided ſquares, there is 4 


fine inſtance in Mr. Aiſlaby's Gothic Octagon, when ſur- 


veyed from the low part of the Garden at Studley. Tho' 
the Gothic architecture ſhould in ſuch a place be in 
general preferred to the Grecian, yet in particular ſpots it 
may be improper : in that caſe the Doric, or even the 
more ruſtic Tuſcan order, would be proper to ſupply 
its place. The diſpoſition of planting and water ſhould 
correſpond to the ſame greatneſs of matter and manner 
in the buildings. If a piece of water is to be made, it 
ſhould be a lake, not a pond ; it ſhould be thrown into 


one great ſheet, like the lake at Blenheim, in an agree- 


able 
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able and natural ſhape, but without ſymmetry; inſtead 
of being ſplit into a dozen baſins, and thoſe of whimſical 
forms, like Mr. Aiſlaby's at Studley. The rapidity and 
noiſe of the rivers ſhould be increaſed by artificial bul- 
warks and impediments, as is done at Inverary: and the 
falls of water ſhould, either by the interpoſition of rocks, 
or the bringing of new ſtreams over them, be made to look 
more like cataracts than caſcades. If a plantation is to 
he made, it ſhould cover the whole fide and top of a 
mountain; it ſhould conſiſt of the great foreſt trees. Such 
of the exotic evergreens, as will grow there, will particu- 
larly add to the uncouth appearance of the place: and 
they ſhould all be planted irregularly. As there ſhould 
be a greatneſs in the quantity of the plantation, ſo there 
ſhould be a greatneſs in the view of particular trees: and 
therefore wherever there is a tree remarkably large, all 
the other trees ſhould be cleared out round it, and ſome 
art uſed to draw the eye towards it; that the ſpectator 
may be amazed, not only with the greatneſs of the 
whole diſtribution of objects, but with the grandeur 
of the particular objects themſelves. Though every one 
will allow, that ſtrait lines, whether of trees or water, 
are contrary to the freedom of this ſituation, yet there is 
ſo much ſtate in the approach to a great houſe by a great 
avenue, that we almoſt imagine a great avenue to be a 
neceſſary appanage to a Gothic houſe : the conſtant cuſtom 


of ſeeing them together too, makes us more eaſily yield 
| to 
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to that notion. Perhaps other contrivances in planting 
might be fallen upon to preſerve the ſtate of approach ; 
and yet to avoid the ſtiffneſs and ſymmetry of a regular 
avenue. 'There is an attempt of this kind in the walk to 
the Gothic tower at Clermont; but it is aukwardly exe- 
cuted. It conſiſts of an avenue between two thickets ; the 
outlines of which towards the avenue run in a ſerpentine 
line : and the trees of the line which ſhoot fartheſt into 
the walk make the avenue. But as the trees are thick 
planted, as the curves are of one meaſure, and as the outer 
trees are at too regular diſtances, it has the effect of a 
double ſymmetry ; one, of the regular ſerpentine lines, 
and another, of the regular ſtraight line ; by this'means it 
has all the ſtiffneſs of an ordinary avenue, and none of its 
majeſty. But whatever may be faid in favour of the 
ſtraight line in an avenue to ſuch a houſe ; nothing ſurely 
can be ſaid in defence of the ſtraight line of any length in 
the conduct of water in ſuch a fituation. The water 
there, inſtead of going in a long ſtraight line, or in the 
ſmall ſerpentine, ſhould go on in irregular ſweeps ; ſome- 
times ruſhing for ſome little ſpace with fury in the ſtraight 
line, and at other times reſting itſelf, as it were, in the 
calmer curve. $7493 


The chief natural defect of a high-land ſituation is, that 
being generally ill inhabited, it has too much the appear. 
ace of dead life: that appearance, added to the vaſtneſs 
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of the objects, creates a kind of deſpair in the mind; which 
conſiders itſelf as nothing, amidſt that ſtupendous and ſo- 
litary ſcene it beholds. In a chearful fituation it does 
not ſeem ſo neceſſary to call the mind to objects of life; 
the gay appearance of the ground there, creates that en- 
twining ſentiment, which in an high-land fituation muſt 
be borrowed from the introduction of the objects of life. 
We think with a kind of pleaſure on living in Juan de Fer- 
nandes or Tinian, though there was not a living ſoul in 
theſe iſlands : but we think with horror of living all alone 
in the paſs of Killekranky, or the braes of Lochaber. For 
this reaſon, all the improvements made upon natural ob- 
jeRs, and all other objects of art brought into ſuch a gar- 
den, ought to have a relation to, and call the mind to the 
remembrance of living objects. | 


In this light the view of the caſtle on the top of Dune- 
quech, at Inverary, has a much finer effect, than that of 
a ruin in ſuch a place could have had. And the thought 

of the building over the ſpring in the way to Efſen Hoſſen, 
which has a relation to uſe and life, has a much better ef- 
fe, than even a temple in ſuch a place to any imaginary 
deity could have. 


For the fame reaſon, in ſuch a ſituation, whatever build- 


ings are erected, ſhould be in conſpicuous places, to create 


« notion of ife'and at har and to make them ſtill 
| the 
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the more obſervable, they ſhould be of a very white colour, 
and ſupported by a body of green behind to give them the 
more relief. | | 


Though the little finiſhings of art on the face of the 


ground would in ſuch a fituation be loſt, yet the great ef- 


forts of art would pleaſe ; becauſe that very art is a ſign of 
cultivation and populouſneſs. For which reaſon, though 


it would be loſt labour to ſmooth much or to raiſe gentle 


uneveneſſes on this ground, yet it would be proper to give 
it the higheſt degree of verdure it is capable of; and 
wherever the ground naturally forms itſelf into a concave 
or convex form, that concave or convex ſhould be increafed 
or marked by all the aſſiſtance of art. There is ſcarce 


a nobler appearance whatever, than that of a natural am- 


phitheatre, whether of graſs or wood. Box-hill in Surry 


for the convex form, the banks of the lake at Blenheim 
for the dreſt concave; and a great ſweep of wood in the 


way to Eſſen Hoſſen for the uncultivated concave ; are 
the nobleſt examples I have any where ſeen. 


From the ſame deſire of ſhewing the great efforts of art, 
the tops of the mountains ſhould be covered with planting. 
There is nothing more deſolate and: dreary than the top 


of one of our mountains *: covering it with a plantation 


will take off from that appearance, In our climate, trees 


In Scotland. | 
"2 8155 ſeldom 
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ſeldom grow naturally on the tops of mountains; and 
therefore when we ſee them, we readily gueſs, they are 
the produce of art. To point out this more ſtrongly, if 
the top of a mountain run into a ridge, we might plant it 
in clumps detached obviouſly by art from each other ; or 
If it run to a point, we might make the plantation in the 
form of a regular circle, 


For the fame reaſon, that objects lating: to life ſhould 


be introduced into this fituation, and that the appear- 
ance of the great efforts of art ſhould not be totally 
concealed, particular care ſhould be taken to mark and 
throw open all the natural caſcades. Theſe, though 
they have not a relation to human life, yet by their mo- 
tion and found roufe and animate the attention from that 
ſtupor, which the view of great and dreary objects create. 
Theſe are a fine gradation of inanimate objects up almoſt 


into objects of life: a barren hill has a very dead ap- 


ance ; covered with waving woods it has a more ani- 
mated ſhow : but if a caſcade is ſeen tumbling down that 
hill through theſe woods, it becomes ſtill more enlivened. 


T have been told, that in the drearieſt ſituations in 
Switzerland, ſome of the gentlemen have by the manage- 
ment of the water, given a vivacity to the face of their 
country, which our gayeſt gardens have not. Any one 


will be ready to believe this, who has gone through the 
walk 


- 
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walk of Eſſen Hoſſen. In the lower part of the walk 
there have been great ſtones thrown of deſign into the 
brook ; in the upper part there have been none. The 


conſequence of this difference is, that the under part 
is infinitely more animated and agreeable than the upper 


The two beſt landſkip painters in the world, Nicholas 
Pouſſin and Salvator Roſa, both delighted in painting the 
great ſcenes of nature: but they took different routs. Sal- 
vator Roſa choſe terrible and noble natural fituations : 
but his trees were ſcathed with thunder or blown over 
with ſtorms : his graſs was arid, his ſtreams not ruſhing 
down hills, but ſtagnant in pools : no view of houſes, and 
ſcarce any of life was to be ſeen. A raven perched on the 
trunk of a tree, a magician reading under the ſhade of a 
mountain, the murder of a trayeller amidſt rocks by rob- 
bers, were the only ſigns of life in his landſcapes. Pouſſin, 
on the other hand, added all the beauties of verdure, all 
the vivacity of water to his great ſituations: and inter- 
ſperſed amongſt them not only living objects, but on the 
bottoms and fides of the hills, views of temples and pa- 
laces of a Babyloniſh architecture; which by their un- 
couth appearance correſpond to the ſentiment he meaned 
to create. In the ſituation of the one we can ſuppoſe a 
philoſopher or a hero to have lived ; the fituation of the 
other we cannot ſuppoſe any thing but a demon to have 


1 inhabited. 
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inhabited. Perhaps the landſcapes of Pouſſin are the beſt 
inſtructor, which a gardener of genius and taſte can follow 
for this firſt branch of the natural diviſion of grounds, 


e 


e e e 


T H E next ſituation is, what I may be allowed to call 
| a romantic one. The ſentiment to be created by it 
is that of compoſure of mind, or perhaps even of melan- 

choly. _ | | 


The view of a high-land country, if deſart, creates a diſ- 
agreeable horror; the view of a romantic fituation, if 
retired, creates an agreeable one. The cauſe of the differ- 
ence is this; in a very great ſituation the country is ſo vaſt, 
as to bear no proportion to a ſingle perſon. He is ſen- 
fible of the compariſon, and when alone falls into a kind 
of deſpair : whereas in a romantic, retired fituation, the 
parts not being ſo great, there is no diſproportion betwixt 
it and the ſingle inhabitant, He is apt to conſider it, as 
no more than ſubſervient to him; and that thought, with 
the natural melancholy, which ſuch a ſituation creates in 

him, makes him deſire to ſee no other perſon in it. | 
N 6 For 
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For that reaſon, in the firſt high-land diſpoſition of 
grounds, it was neceſſary to call the mind to life and 
motion; but in this romantic ſituation, on the contrary, 
it is proper to compoſe the mind, to remove it in a good 
meaſure from both. For this reaſon, the views of ruins 
are much more proper for this ſituation, than thoſe of 
houſes intended for uſe. At the ſame time, as it is neceſ- 
fary to have buildings of the latter kind, they ought to be 
of the Gothic architecture. With regard to the architec- 
ture of ruins, they are full as proper to be of the Grecian 
form : for as nothing is more chearful than the elegance of 
a Grecian building, when entire ; ſo ſcarce any thing ſtrikes 
with a more pleaſing melancholy, than ſuch a building in 
ruins : its once gay condition making its preſent ſtate more 
mournful. The buildings, which are not intended for 
uſe, ſhould be ſuch as are ſubſervient to the purpoſes ei- 
ther of religion, or of grief; as a cloyſter, a chapel, a 
ſpire, a hermitage, or a pyramid ; a monument, an obeliſk, 
&c. With regard to the colour of all theſe buildings, it 
ought to be far from the dazzling white of the buildings 
in the former ſituation. Stone of a dark colour, or brick 
would perhaps be more proper : but as theſe, particularly 
the laſt, are difagreeable, the dazzling of the ſtone might 
be concealed by the mounting of ivy or moſs along the 
walls. | | 


Correſponding 
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. Correſponding to the ſame taſte as in the buildings, the 
plantations ſhould conſiſt of evergreen groves ; and the 
trees be ſet very near to each other. Our anceſtors, the 
Druids, inhabited thick groves. One of the fineſt paſ- 
ſages in Lucan, is the religious horror which ſeized Cæſar's 
army in cutting down a facred grove ; and all the magical 
deſcriptions of Taflo paſs in ſuch places. The cloſeneſs 
of the trees to each other will produce a melancholy whiſt- 
ling of the wind, which the more open method of plant- 
ing does not. Thoſe trees ſhould be planted in the quin- 
cunx order ; and ſometimes produce long ſtraight walks, 
with broad and high arches at the top, like the inſide of a 
Gothic cathedral. The quincunx order in planting, from 
the ſameneſs never rouſes the attention, except on the firſt 
fight; and a long arched walk, from its dimneſs, and 
length, and height, compoſes the mind at once to medita- 
tions ; at the ſame time that the fimplicity of its figure 
prevents the mind from being ever diſturbed in them. 


To theſe chem walks the river ſhould be FOR to 
contribute a ſolemn filence. For this reaſon it ſhould be 
protected from the winds. All obſtructions ſhould be re- 
moved from the courſe of its current : and it ſhould be 
deepened, and made to run more ſmooth than it natu- 
rally is inclined to do. It ſhould be made to loſe itſelf at 
the end in a thick wood. The fancy naturally pierces 


into theſe receſſes, and follows the river with awe in its 
unknown 
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unknown courſe. For the ſame reaſon, the ſilent river 
ſhould be ſhaded with trees hanging over it. All the 
world is ſenſible of the beauty of the weeping willow 
hanging over a ſmooth ſtream, ſo that the banks of it can- 
not be ſeen. There was a fine inſtance of the beauty of 
this on the banks of Mr. Pelham's ſerpentine river at 
Eſher; but as moſt of that place was intended for chear- 
fulneſs, theſe willows are now cut down, and the banks 


ſmoothed into a more chearful green, 


I am ſenſible that the ſtraight line, eſpecially in water, 
is almoſt always diſagreeable ; yet if that line be at all par- 
donable, perhaps it is pardonable here. The ſerpentine 
line contains ſo great variety, as to diſturb the mind 
continually in its meditations ; whereas a melancholy 
mind is flattered in its indolence by ſauntering along the 
ſides of a canal, that is always the ſame, For the fame 
reaſon the ſmall ſtreams ſhould be made to run purling 
over pebbles: and the caſcades ſhould be made to fall in 
one regular ſheet ; inſtead of being broken by obſtructions, 
It is generally thought, that caſcades create an enlivening 
ſentiment ; and no doubt they do, when they are left to 
their own natural irregularity, or when that irregularity ' 
is increaſed : but when they are brought over in regular 
ſheets, the continued ſameneſs of the noiſe, and motion, 
and look, compoſes the mind too to an even continued 


tenour of thought, We love to read or ſleep by the fide 
D of 
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of a purling brook or a ſmooth caſcade; but we are rouſed, 
as at the found of a * by the ſight of a rough 
cataract. 


1 is difficult to give directions for the management of 
the ground in ſuch a ſituation. Smoothing into a flat is 
always againſt taſte ;. and yet perhaps here it would flatter 
the indolence of the mind. Nature at leaſt ſeems to fa- 
vour this, by generally throwing the bottoms of ſuch ſitu- 
ations into a flat : and ſurely throwing the ground into 
pleaſing irregularities would amuſe too much. The wide 
| bottoms, which ſhould be expoſed in a high-land fitua- 
tion, ſhould here be concealed: nor ſhould the open 
| lawns of a chearful ſituation be admitted. The beſt diſ- 
_ poſition is to throw the ground into ſmooth walks, fol- 
lowing the courſe of the waters and hills. A ſolitary 
walk in a deep valley, by the fide of a ſmooth water, and 
covered by the ſhades of the neighbouring hills and woods, 


is the very region of melancholy. 


On the banks of the high parts of the Maize in France, 
F have ſeen convents, around which, not ſurely from the 
rules of art or taſte, but merely from the natural feelings 
of mankind, almoſt 2 rule here mentioned has been 
e 
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x i HE third ſituation is that of a champain, * country, 
and full of gentle inequalities. 


| Such a country is perhaps the moſt agreeable: it is ge- 
nerally the beſt cultivated. The ſentiment it creates, is 
chearfulneſs; and therefore in a garden in this country the 
_ diſpoſition and aſſemblage ſhould be ſuch, as may ſtill 
farther carry on the ſentiment. Perhaps, inſtead of all 
other rules for ſuch a ſituation, it would be enough to ſay, 
that Kent, who beyond all others loved and made uſe of 
it, ſhould be ſtudied and followed. 


That great deſigner made the grounds to riſe and fall 
more gently into one another, than even in ſuch a ſituation 
they are naturally inclined to do: for this purpoſe he 
deepened the ſinkings, and raiſed the ſwellings of the na- 
tural inequalities: theſe he made to conſiſt of winding ſur- 
faces, continually varying in their figures, lengths, and 
heights. The chief beauty of this ſituation lies in its 
numerous inequalities: and therefore to mark thoſe the 


PN on the tops of the fmall uneveneſſes he planted 
; a ſingle 
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ſingle trees, and on the ſummits of the riſing grounds 
clumps of them ; but, in the ſlopes of the one, or on the 
ſides of the other, neither ſingle trees nor clump were to be 
ſeen. The ſinking of the firſt, and the ſides of theſe 
laſt, on the contrary, he ſmoothed into the fineſt ſhaven 
turf. All the rich proſpects of the country he threw open, 
fo as to make them in a manner a part of the garden. If 
a walk was to be led along a ſummit, he made it run in 
the form of an open terrace, to command all the proſ- 


pects around; if to the top of a hill, he led the walk 


mounting round the whole of it, ſo as to make the proſpect 
vary at almoſt every ſtep. If it was to be led along a river, 


he ordered it to run in a carelefs line betwixt the banks of 
the river on the one hand, and a line of trees, flowers, and 
flowering ſhrubs, equally careleſs on the other. To make 
the careleſſneſs of both appear ſtronger too, the walk 


ſometimes quitted the river altogether, and loſt itſelf in a 
thicket ; and the line of planting, on its part again, ſome- 


times ran betwixt the walk and the river; and at other 


times made a ſtop, and left a vacuity altogether. But this 
walk, careleſs and undeſigned as it ſeemed, continually- led 


to ſome building, or place of repoſe, or lake with an iſland 
in it, joined to the land by a Chineſe bridge. 


The river, if of a fize to be under command, he led 


along in the ſame caſy manner, in the ſerpentine form: 
ſometimes loſing itſelf behind a thicket, and ſometimes in 


the 
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the appearance of a lake; but for the moſt part keep- 
ing its own pleaſing meander. Where there was a conſi- 
derable ſweep, he planted a tree of a fine form at the point 
of ground running into the water, in order to mark that 
point more ſtrongly. The banks of the river he ſome- 
times adorned with a ſmall temple, ſometimes with a 
grotto ; and at other times with a neat but elegant cot- 
tage: in the deſigns of which * building, he was lucky 
beyond all others. 


The moſt beautiful way for a river, ſuch as this, to loſe 
itſelf, would be under a Palladian bridge; ſupported be- 
hind by a grove of evergreens, planted of different heights 
above each other. The beſt ſerpentine river for its ſize, I 
have ſeen, is that of Lord Burlington; and the beſt deco- 
rations of ſuch a river are thoſe of the Elyſian fields of 
Lord Cobham. 


The planting in ſuch a place ſhould conſiſt of trees of 
the moſt beautiful forms and colours, both of the home 
and exotic kinds. They ſhould be planted in the looſe 
and open manner, ſo that both the beauty of each parti- 
cular tree, and the beauty of the ground they cover, may 
be ſeen: or if the particular roughneſs of a hill forces the 
Gardener to plant them in thickets, he ſhould, if poſſible, 
make the colours run into, and loſe themſelves in each 
other, like the dies of a rainbow. As this is the fituation 
in which the beauty of fingle trees may be beſt ſeen ; fo it 
| is 
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is here chiefly that the connoiſſeur in the ſcience of trees 
ſhould exert his knowledge and taſte, 


The buildings ſhould conſiſt moſtly.of the Chineſe and 
Grecian architecture; and in the latter the ſimplicity and 
Elegance of the Tonic order ſhould be preferred to the 
others. A Chineſe building on the ſummit of a hill, not 
only. agrees to the airy ſituation of the place, but carries 
our thoughts to the ſultry climates of China: a Grecian 
temple on the fide of a hill, or on the banks of a river, 


tranſports our fancy to the temperate and CPs gn valleys 
and mounts: of old Greece.” by 
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1 E laft fituation is that of a dead flat. And as 
ſuch a fituation of itſelf raiſes little or no ſentiment; 
0 the whole fancy of the Gardener ſhould be employed in 


carrying the thought, by the parade of art, from attending 
to this defect of nature. The perfection of the other Gar- 


dens lay in following nature: there is often a neceſſity in 
this one of going directly againſt her. And as art in the 
| Others was, for the moſt part, to be concealed ; fo here 
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on the contrary it is ſometimes with affectation to be ex- 


The Engliſh in ſuch a ſituation attempt to humour na- 
ture; the French in ſuch a ſituation attempt to hide her, 
The firft, from their too great love for her, expoſe even 
her weakneſs ; the laſt, from their contempt of her, con- 
ceal even her beauties. If theſe taſtes were ta make con- 


ceſſions to each other, perhaps the point of perfection 


might be betwixt the two. 


In a ſmall flat, the ſerpentine river, the open planting, 
the lake and iſland, the moulding the flat into the gentle 
uneveneſſes of Kent, have a rural and chearful aſpe& : of 
this laſt particularly, there is a fine inſtance in Kent's plan- 
tation at the back of the houſe at Chiſwick, compared 
with the phlegmatic plantation of ee on the ſame 


| fide of 2 5 


But ths contrivancess though proper for a ſmall clain, | 
are too few and ſimple for a great one. There repetition 
tires; by their openneſs too they make us more ſenſible of 
the greatneſs of the flat, and of the defect of nature. For 
which reaſon, though there may be proper contrivances to- 


join the different parts of the garden together ; yet there is 


no help for it, we muſt frankly call in the aſſiſtance of art 
to make the chief parts of the Garden. For this reaſon 
boſquets, ſtatues, vaſes, trees cut into great arches, jets 
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d' eau, caſcades forced up and made to tumble down an 
hundred ſteps, regular baſons, periſtiles, temples, long 


viſtas, the ſtar plantation, &c. are in taſte here. All the 


magnificence of Verſailles, without its conceits or its too 
often repeated ſymmetry, ſhould be admitted. To ſupply 
the defect of natural proſpect the walks ſhould terminate 
in artificial viſtas: and in this light, perhaps, even painted 
caſcades and buildings, as practiſed by ſome of our Engliſh 


Gardeners, if pardonable any where, are pardonable here. 


To get too, as far as can be, the advantage of natural proſ- 
pects, the artificial mounts of the flat Dutch gardens 
ſhould here be introduced: and even, to create the ap- 
pearance of ſuch mounts, where there are none, the trees 
ſhould in ſome places be planted i in clumps or in avenues ; 
the lower ſpecies of trees in the firſt rows, and the higher 
kind rifing towering behind them, ſo as to make the 
ſtranger think he is walking round a real hill, or be- 
twixt two riſing banks. As there is but little pleaſure to 
the imagination, ariſing from this ſituation itſelf, ſo it 
ſhould be contrived to give as much pleaſure to the 


ſenſes as poſſible: for this reaſon, the flowers ſhould be 


ſown in beds and parterres, to be the more obviouſly ſeen, 


and to throw out their ſweets ſtronger into the air: fruits 


of the fineſt kinds ſhould be ſpread through the compart- 
ments: the flowering ſhrubs ſhould be planted in clumps, 
and afforted in their colours and flowers with all the nicety 
of a well made up flower- pot; to ſtrike with the ſtronger 


ſurprize : the trees ſhould be all exotics, and of the rareſt 
kinds: 
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kinds: and to create greater variety, though the Chineſe 
form from its fantaſtical appearance, and the Corinthian 
order from its magnificence, be, in general, the propereſt 
for ſuch an adorned garden ; yet buildings of all ſpecies 
under the ſun, that have dignity in them, ſhould here find 
Place. In ſhort, every agreeable object, that creates ſur- 
prize, and that exhibits a view of magnificent art, ſhould 
enter into the compoſition of ſuch a garden. It is more 
proper, when in the neighbourhood. of a great city, and 
thrown open to all the world, than when in a remote pro- 
vince ; and for that reaſon ſome of the French gardens have 
an excuſe, which thofe at Stow have not. 


A Garden, like this, is a kind of fairy land. It is in 
compariſon of other Gardens, what an Opera is in compari- 
ſon of a Tragedy : neither of them ſhould be judged of by 
the ordinary rules of experience or taſte; but by the ca- 
pricious ones of Ma and fancy. 


If theſe rules are juſt with regard to the four capital 


and diſtinct ſituations of grounds, it will be no difficult 


matter to apply them to all the variety of grounds, of 
which ſituations for gardens generally conſiſt. It is but 
ſeldom that a ſituation, conſiſtent with a fingle perſon's 
cdnveniency, is ſo preciſely and particularly marked as any 


one of the four ſituations I have mentioned ; on the con- 


trary, grounds generally conſiſt of ſeveral of theſe ſitua- 


tions, mixed and running into each other. In this caſe, 
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the taſte of the Gardener will appear, in proportioning his 
diſtribution and aſſemblage to that particular degree of re- 
ſemblance, which the part, he is then laying out, bears to 
one or other of the four capital ſituations. 


Nor in doing this need the Gardener be confined, if his 
ground i is very various, by the fear of too quick a tranſition 
from one ſentiment to another. The Gardens of Ver- 
ſailles are, not improperly ſpeaking, a very large knot of 

very ſmall Gardens, laid all to the ſide of each other; 
raiſing the continually repeated ſentiment of ſurpriſe : yet 
"theſe offend not from the quickneſs of the tranſition from 
one compartment to another; but becauſe in ſome compart- 
ments no ſentiment at all is created; and in others, it is 
too trivial to join in alliance with any ſentiment of dignity 
whatever, 


% 


Could we ſuppoſe a great monarch laviſhing his trea- 
ſures, as it is ſaid the emperors of China have done, in 
beautifying the face of nature; the moſt fortunate diſpo- 
ſition of grounds for an attempt to perfection in this art 
would be, where there was a conſiderable flat, adjoining to 
the palace; where that flat runs into gentle uneveneſſes z 
where theſe uneveneſſes loſt themſelves in a romantic re- 
tired fituation ; and where that romantic fituation again 
opened and extended itſelf into a view of awful, maguifi» 
cent and ſimple nature. 


5 It 
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It i is a frequent error in our Englith gardens; that from 
the marble and gold and magnificence of a palace, we often 
ſtep at once into all the wildneſs of the country. The 
tranſition from the extreme height of art to the extreme 
ſimplicity of nature is too ſtrong. The French method of 
parterres, though too ſtiff, is perhaps preferable. But at 
any rate, a flat piece of ground, laid out, if not with all the 
ſtiffneſs, yet with all the ornaments of art, is the proper 
tranſition from a palace to a garden. If this again runs 
imperceptibly into the appearance of the country ; then 
loſes itſelf, as it goes farther from the houſe, in a retire- 
ment ; and in the end ſwells into a view of great and 
ſimple nature: ſuch a ſucceſſion would be agreeable both 
to the natural progreſs of things, and the natural current 
of our ideas, Perhaps it is not too bold to fay, that ſuch a 
Garden, ſliding by eaſy ſteps from the higheſt magnifi- 
cence of art into the higheſt magnificence of nature, 
would be perfect, 
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